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The argument, if argument it may be called, stripped oi
all its rhetorical embellishment and wealth of illustration,
conveys little of the forcefulness and none of the fervor of
the original essay and the subsequent defenses of the theme.
Herein we find the negation of the Renaissance in all of its
phases, including the rationalistic literary enlightenment then
reaching its culmination. This, for us, is the significance of
these ideas and of the following which they speedily obtained.
The second discourse, On the Origin of Inequality of Men,
is devoted largely to an imaginary description of the state of
society among primitive men. Here one finds only the phys-
ical or intellectual inequality established by nature, which
under the natural conditions of primitive life hardly reveals
itself and hence causes no diminution of the happiness, con-
tentment, and welfare of man. Man is not then vicious, for
he does not know what being good or bad is. He has one
primitive virtue, that of pity, which takes the place of laws,
manners and customs. It is reflection which isolates man; it
is philosophy which leads one to say to a fellow-creature,
" Perish if needs be; I am safe and sound." Through dif-
ference in natural talent, in environment, but, more than all,
through the rise of private property, those social inequalities
arose that have been magnified and perpetuated by political
society. Political power is developed and organized to pro-
tect accumulated property. Inequality, summed up in the
distinction between the rich and poor, becomes differentiated
into many forms. It is to perpetuate these inequalities, of
which modern society consists, that all political power exists.
The idea of this discourse leads to that of Rousseau's chief
political treatise, the Social Contract, wherein the basal doc-
trines of the French Revolution as well as of our own Declara-
tion of Independence are laid. Government is the result of
a " contract" among the people, by which some are given
delegated power to rule, while the remainder of the people
give to the governing class some service in return for services